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York in presenting the subject from the policeman's point of view. 
He uses everyday speech and shows in a refreshing manner the mental 
processes of the "cop," rather than the mere mechanism of the work. 

Very few men in the United States who have not done actual police 
work appreciate, and most of those who have done such work cannot 
clearly express, the difference between law from the viewpoint of the 
lawyer, judge or the district attorney, and from that of the policeman. 
The characterization of the policeman as constituting in himself a 
court of first instance, while not novel, is apt. In similar manner the 
chapters on rewards and punishments, graft, influence and the criticism 
of civil service promotions, show the grasp of a man who has studied 
policing at close range, who can think like a policeman, but who ex- 
presses himself in a clear and forceful manner interesting alike to 
civilian and policeman. 

Few American departments have any course of instruction worthy 
of the name for new men or new superior officers, and in those courses 
which do exist, the instruction is almost wholly in military drill, rules 
and regulations, and "legal law" — not "policeman's law" — all too 
often given as a favor or a sideline by some lawyer or court official to 
the inevitable befuddlement of a recruit on the street. It would be 
very much worth while if this book were read by every civilian police 
commissioner in the United States, and then have it or an adaptation 
of it made a textbook for the instruction of police superiors and above 
all of the new man in police work. Assuming an honest department 
with a desire to improve, a study of this book would be as worth while 
for the spiritual and constructive side of police work as the study of 
the department rules and regulations is for the mechanical side. 

G. H. McCaffrey. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Free City! A Book of the Neighborhood. By Botjck White. 
(New York: Moffat, Yard and Company. 1919. Pp. 314.) 

This book is an impassioned plea for home rule for cities. It is also 
a bitter attack on national government, especially "the Potomac 
scheme." The greater part of the book is devoted to pictures of free 
cities — "City States," "Industrial Democracies," "Communes," 
"Guild Cities," and the "municipality" at large. The entire field of 
history, both sacred and secular, is combed for examples and illustra- 
tions. Rome, Athens, and Jerusalem each have a fervid chapter. 
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The Hanseatic League cities, Florence and other "Mediterranean 
communes," as well as certain guild cities of Asia, are vividly pictured. 
The rest of the book is devoted to the author's philosophy, and to his 
interpretations of history and the mind of Deity. 

The book has a great many beautiful passages, too many of which 
are offset by ugly epithet. It contains much accepted truth, often 
violently interpreted. The style is fantastic and disjointed. The 
text is full of extravagant and mystical descriptions of the "munici- 
pality" or "The Free City," which the author declares is "a piety, a 
spiritual adventure, a mysticism, aye, a love story," "made up of 
great people," "God's attempt to build for himself a habitation." 

The conclusion is given that all ills of society result from our present 
form of government, and that if we could revert to the federation of 
free cities of the ancients we should develop all splendors, all social 
and civic virtues, unselfish citizens, patriots, geniuses, workmen who 
build beautifully. 

Mrs. Albion Fellows Bacon. 

Evansville, Indiana. 

The Housing of the Unskilled Wage-earner. By Edith Elmer 
Wood. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1919. 
Pp. 321. Index.) 

In the title of this book Mrs. Wood sets herself a problem which she 
fails to solve — and which no one else as yet has solved. There are 
intimations in various parts of the volume that building at cost with 
money furnished by the government is the solution. Yet toward the 
end the author herself says that it would be impossible for the govern- 
ment "to supply all the houses needed by wage-earners." There is no 
intimation as to how far short it might be expected to fall except in 
the immediately succeeding sentence: "Unless prevented in the inter- 
est of public health there would always be a residuum of people — the 
unfortunate, the ignorant, the shiftless, the miserly, the physically, 
mentally or morally subnormal — who would be willing to live in cellars 
or dark rooms, in filth and dilapidation, to save a few dollars a month 
of rent." 

As this quotation indicates, the author has not gone into her problem 
deeply enough to present it clearly and logically. There is a lack of 
definitions and of standards — curious in a book dealing so largely with 
housing legislation — which not only weakens the argument but indi- 



